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ENGLISH PROBLEMS AFTER THE WAR 1 



HORACE AINSWORTH EATON 

Syracuse University, Syracuse, N.Y. 



The war is won — marvelously and completely won — and we 
stand on a new Pisgah looking into the future. The land before 
us is indeed "promised" if we will win it; if we have learned 
clearly the lesson which the world-agony has had to teach. 

The future must be no reversion to the status before the war. 
The older systems of autocracy, nationalism, and industrialism are 
bankrupt. There must be a new world, safe for a new democracy 
— a democracy purged and liberalized. The ardent patriotism 
which in time of national stress has glowed with the efficient will 
of united effort for a national cause must in the days of peace 
to follow be not less ardent; but it must transcend anything like 
the exclusive nationalism of the past and rise to a new interna- 
tionalism, a brotherhood of nations, each nation living in Christian 
forbearance and co-operation with the others. We must throw 
away the accursed instrument of war in the settlement of inter- 
national differences, as contrary to the reasonableness of high 
civilization. We must have in our social relationships more regard 
for human values than has hitherto obtained. The tyranny of 
capitalism and the snobbishness of materialism must give way to 
a broader social justice — a co-operation between capital and labor, 
between the strong and the weak. There must be more equal 
opportunity for self-improvement and happiness, for education 
and the arts, than we have known. Poverty and the accident of 
birth must hamper men less in their fulness of life as against 
wealth and inherited position. We must have a larger tolerance 
for differences of opinion, and a larger recognition of the funda- 
mental fact that democracy can be made permanent only by 
vigorous thinking and diversity of ideas. 

'A brief address to the English Teachers' Council for teachers in and near Utica, 

N.Y., November 16, 1918. 
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This Utopia lies before us; but Utopia as it is, in a moment 
such as this in the history of the world it is pre-eminently possible 
of attainment. We have done great things in the past tremendous 
months; all we need in the future is the will to make our vision 
actual. This moment of national elation is one in which ideals 
cannot be withered by the scornful smile of incredulity. Our 
great President commends them to us. Our loyalty to him and 
to our country demands that we each dedicate our all to bring 
these dreams to pass. 

What has this splendid hope to do with education? Every- 
thing. Our educational systems have in the past been too much 
a patchwork of traditions, of conventions, of purposeless gropings. 
They have not held squarely before us a definite social aim to 
be attained, a clear-cut ideal toward which all effort should be 
directed. But now, that we have suddenly become conscious of 
a new order which must be ours, our haphazard methods must be 
discarded or revised; and all educational organizations and pur- 
poses must be reordered and revitalized toward this world of our 
aspirations. The end longed for must condition every detail into 
a united co-operation thitherward. 

We must see to it that the growing generations are filled with 
the new vision which has come to us. We ourselves can never 
see that new order established in its fulness, but we can and must 
build toward it; and our schools are the mightiest factor in the 
training for citizenship in the new state. 

I was asked to speak to you of the part which the English 
teacher can play in solving the problems which lie before us. 
In the few minutes given me, I can but sketch the subject in 
broad lines. 

The part of the English teacher is very great. English teachers 
have always been called upon when there has been need for social 
teaching, for national propaganda; whenever there has been a 
drive for civic improvement or for national co-operation, for the 
intensification of patriotism, or for the sale of Liberty bonds. 
This is partly because English teachers are as a body singularly 
efficient — such discussions as we have had today prove that beyond 
question; partly because the subject of English is in itself broader 
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in scope than any other; and most of all because it is closer to 
life. Mathematics, history, languages, science, are concerned pri- 
marily with things, with facts; English is concerned with ideals and 
ideas, with life itself. What has been true in the past will be 
doubly, manifoldly true in the future. The teachers of English, 
more than any other body of teachers in the school systems of 
this land of ours, have great responsibility in implanting in the 
children of today the ideals which are to produce the new world 
for which we long. 

New syllabi must be drawn up to cover the English work from 
start to finish. They must emphasize those ideals which are to 
guide us. Literature must be suggested which will express and 
further the longing for brotherhood and justice. More stress 
must be laid upon the noblest conceptions of democracy. We 
must continue and enlarge the study of the utterances of Wash- 
ington, of Jefferson, of Lincoln, of Wilson. We must leave for 
later study those literary masterpieces, splendid in themselves, 
which have slight spiritual importance. "L'AUegro" and "II 
Penseroso," exquisite as they are, should be reserved for subsidi- 
ary reading or, better still, for college reading; and poems with 
broader humanity, such as Wordsworth's "Michael" or Arnold's 
"Rugby Chapel," should take their place. Art for art's sake 
can have but a very subordinate place in the great struggle for 
the new world. 

The new syllabi must allow far greater freedom to the teachers 
to interpret in terms of their own personality the matter and the 
ideas to be presented. Individuality must be given larger play. 
There is too great a tendency in the present systems to mistake 
our Albany's for Berlins, and to stiffen teaching into the dangerous 
discipline of Prussia. It is not facts taught in a particular way 
that will satisfy the new conception, but the spirit conveyed with 
all the enthusiasm of which unfettered co-operation is capable. 
The teacher should be not merely the servant of the state but a 
co-worker toward a glorious goal. 

How shall the teacher drive home the doctrine of the new 
democracy? Many ways must be devised, and I but dimly see 
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a few. There are, however, two or three points with regard to the 
teaching of literature and composition which I wish to make. 

In literature I believe that much more should be made of the 
ideas underlying form. We should differentiate sharply between 
the conditions and ideas which modern experience has outgrown 
and those which are still applicable to our needs and valuable 
in our interpretation of life; between the false glamor of romance 
and the justice of sound reality. Thus, for example, if we are 
studying The Merchant of Venice, should we not point out with 
some emphasis the wrong that Antonio and Bassanio, the heroes, 
do to our sense of justice in persecuting Shylock with repeated 
insult? And should we not make clear that, evil as Shylock's 
plan of revenge is, it is in a sense forced upon him ? Should 
we not point out that the crushing fine exacted by the court of 
justice is rightly imposed by due process of law, but that the 
demand that he should change his religion, even though the law 
permit it, is intolerably intolerant ? The play is based upon cruel 
prejudices against the Jews; we must point out its anachronisms 
in a truly democratic society. Again, if we are reading the delight- 
ful romances of Scott, should we not point out that under the 
glitter of chivalry lurks the horrid injustice of serfdom and irre- 
sponsible tyranny? That under the gilded crusades there lies 
the injustice of unreasonable wars against the Saracens? And 
should we not point out everywhere with insistence that the glory 
of the warrior is overpraised in literature, and that there is a 
greater glory in the heroisms of peace ? The lives of St. Francis 
and of Jesus of Nazareth should urge us to modify our accepted 
ideas of heroism to prepare and to fit the permanent peace of the 
future. 

I am not asking undue emphasis upon moral instruction — 
although moral instruction has been notable by its absence in 
our schools; but I can see no alternative to dwelling upon and 
analyzing ideals, if we are to build up a society founded upon 
new and sound faiths. 

In composition we must, I believe, even more than in litera- 
ture, work in the new spirit. The first and most important thing 
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is to awaken the pupil to think and then to help him to express 
his thought effectively. If there is one lack in our nation today 
it is the inability to think clearly and independently; and yet 
democracy can be healthy only when it is nourished by clear and 
independent thought. We as a people are too likely to be swung 
in the mass; we fear unusual opinions; we ostracize and suppress 
the man who ventures to stand alone. Now composition rightly 
taught can encourage venturesomeness of idea, this love of ideas 
for their own sake, far more than it has ever done. Again, the 
new spirit will set the pupils to writing and thinking upon subjects 
of large import, will encourage them to ponder portions of large 
themes which vitally concern them. It will take care that they 
think straight — not according to formula or conventional stand- 
ards, but consistently with themselves; and it will make them 
defend their positions. It will encourage independence, individ- 
uality, sincerity. Teachers will concern themselves more with 
ideas than with the meticulous details of form. Ideas come first, 
ideas expressively and effectively phrased; impeccable spelling 
and faultless punctuation are sorry substitutes. We are training 
children to be citizens in a great society, in which ideas and ideals 
are to have supreme social force. 

All this means that the teacher must be thoroughly human, 
alert, broad, liberal. The cut-and-dried in teaching is but social 
sabotage. Never before has the spirit which giveth life been so 
necessary — the liberalism of outlook, the vision which strikes 
through the sham of materialism and snobbery to the essential 
human values of life. That is the great problem of each individual 
teacher — to keep himself fit for the new tasks. 

The stakes are tremendous. The possibilities before us are 
worth all the effort that we can make; and the part of the English 
teacher is almost beyond imagining in helping to make our United 
States in very deed the great liberal and democratic leader of 
the world. 



